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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



The Three Model Villages in Japan. — In the twenty-first year of Meiji 
(1887)," The City, Town, and Village Regulations" were issued, and the founda- 
tion of local self-government was established. These regulations were in no small 
degree modeled after those of the western countries, but at the same time the 
utmost care was taken to encourage public spirit and to develop good old customs. 
In fact, the spirit of national unity which had been fostered during these twenty- 
five centuries since the foundation of the empire was the original element out of 
which the present system of local self-government was developed. Only a short 
time has elapsed since these regulations were issued, and our country is now in 
the midst of improvement in this respect ; and yet there are not wanting certain 
exemplary village communities, which may be regarded as model villages, worthy 
of imitation by others. Selecting the best of these model villages, we get the 
following three, and now proceed to describe some of their chief features : 

1. Minamoto Village, Sanbu County, Chiba Prefecture. — The prosperity of a 
community owes much, of course, to the efforts of its authorities, but unless the 
people of the community co-operate for the same end, its prosperity is not to be 
expected. Especially where natural resources are wanting, this co-operation is the 
more important to secure the wealth and prosperity of the whole community. The 
most remarkable in this respect is Minamoto Village, in Sanbu County, in Chiba 
Prefecture. 

This is only a small village of some three hundred houses, but its administra- 
tion is in perfect order, and there are many things noteworthy. For instance, one 
of the most remarkable things in the village is the way in which the passbooks of 
the villagers are kept. Almost all the people of the village unite in saving all the 
money they can, and deposit their savings as postal deposits in the village post- 
office, and the passbooks are kept, not in the homes of the depositors, as is the 
case everywhere else, but in the post-office itself. Moreover, instead of the vil- 
lagers going to the post-office, the authorities come to gather the deposits. And, 
again, when recently " war loan bonds " were issued, this little village subscribed 
for a certain amount, and that at above par in every case. Such is the spirit of 
union in this little village. Again, this spirit is exhibited in the election of public 
men. From the election of the members of the House of Representatives to that 
of the members of the village council, all the villagers get together, deliberate over 
the matter, nominate one well-qualified candidate, and promise to vote for him. 
Is this not a beautiful spirit of union? And the result of such spirit is naturally 
seen in the well-ordered administration of the village. 

The common school of the village stands by the side of the village office, and 
it is painted with red ochre, so that the building may last for a long time. The 
school has the education fund of the village. One of the villagers contributed 
1,000 yen, and that became the occasion of other villagers doing the same thing, 
and now the fund amounts to 12,000 yen, the interest of which is enough to sup- 
port the school at present. Consequently no tuition fee is charged. Another thing 
remarkable in the educational administration of the village is the fact that there 
is not one child in the whole village that does not go to school. Such is the extent 
to which education is encouraged. 

As to agriculture, Gokurakuji, a division of the village, has done the most. 
Rice is the main cereal produced, as in other parts of Japan. The buying of 
manure, the selection of seeds, and the improvement of the nursery beds of rice 
plants are done through the vote of the whole village. A few years ago the village 
received an honor flag from the Agricultural Council of the prefecture, and since 
then it has continued to keep the same honor year after year. As additional work, 
every house plants trees, the result of which is also remarkable. 
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And again, to make the village's self-government firm, a scheme has been 
adopted to raise a village fund of 10,000 yen, and it is already in process of 
execution. 

2. Inatori Village, Kamo County, Shisuoka Prefecture. — Though rich in 
natural resources, if men who strive to utilize them and turn them to best 
advantage be wanting, prosperity cannot be hoped for. In Inatori Village, Kamo 
County, Shizuoka Prefecture, we find pioneer men who make it their business to 
promote the prosperity and independence of their village. 

If we go from the harbor of Shimoda, in the southern extremity of the Izu 
peninsula, northward some ten miles, passing through more than ten winding 
mountain paths, we come to luxuriant forests. These are the forests of Inatori 
Village. These forests are mostly of pine trees, and were planted for the purpose 
of producing a village fund of 250,000 yen. At first the people of the village con- 
sidered the plan too vague and foolish, and only a few approved the scheme. But 
the pioneer of the village, Matakichi Tamura, succeeded in persuading his fellow- 
villagers to plant the young pine trees. Unfortunately, this first attempt proved a 
failure, most of the young trees withering away. So the opposition of the villagers 
was increased, and there seemed no hope left for a second trial. However, 
Tamura was dauntless. He went around, spade in hand, and himself planted trees 
everywhere, and at the same time encouraged the stubborn people to do the same 
thing. He said : " Trees should not be planted by the hand only, but also by the 
heart." By this he meant that they must be planted and reared carefully — nay, 
kindly, as it were. At last his efforts were not in vain, and the result is the 
luxuriant forest around the village. 

Again, on our entrance to the village, we see some three hundred men and 
women assiduously working in several scores of boats. These people are gathering 
the Tokoroten-gusa, a kind of edible seaweed,which may be called the most 
important natural resource of the place. Indeed, this, too, is the result of 
co-operation. The net profit of the last five years from this source alone amounted 
to more than 3,500 yen, more than 40 per cent, of which has been deposited as a 
school fund, while a portion has been constituted a village fund and has been 
invested in land. 

The uncommonly prosperous administration of the village owes much, of 
course, to its rich natural resources, and yet at the same time it owes not a little 
to the untiring efforts and indefatigable spirit of Tamura. He had been the vil- 
lage master for six years, during which time he always lived in the village office 
and sacrificed his private affairs for the sake of the prosperity of the village. No 
one could excel him in earnestness and faithfulness. But one day he thought and 
said to himself : " It is easy to coerce by public authority, but if the people are 
not intelligent enough, success, though once attained, cannot last long. Certainly 
it is my duty as a private villager to develop the real strength of the people." So 
he left the village office, to return no more, took off his uniform, and let his wife 
burn it. Since then he has devoted himself to the improvement of agriculture and 
to the general prosperity of Iriya ; that is, the division of the village in which he 
lives. He has tried to be virtuous himself and to induce others to be virtuous also. 
First of all, he established a " meeting of house-masters." There he gave lectures 
on agricultural, economical, educational, and moral subjects. In this manner he 
formed his plans and schemes. As the main product the raising of silk-worms was 
encouraged, and as an additional product the cultivation of oranges was taken up. 
Every year 10 per cent, of the whole profit is deposited under the name of "long 
peace-giving money," a sort of reserve fund. 

In this way the farmers were encouraged. But if household help be wanting, 
it could not be called satisfactory. So he began a " meeting of mothers," where he 
lectures on home education, housekeeping, etc. To encourage mothers, there is a 
vote for the best girls, and each girl who has the honor of being elected is pre- 
sented with a work-box which is to be taken to her new home. It is no wonder 
that the people of the neighboring villages apply to these girls for marriage. 

The meeting for mothers is not enough. So a " meeting of daughters " was 
started. Housekeeping and sewing are taught, and lectures on morals are also 
given. 
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Such has been the work which Tamura has done for his village. The result 
of all this is the fact that there is not a criminal, and almost no case of divorce, 
in the whole village. Moreover, we see many noteworthy things in the administra- 
tion of the village. Industrial, engineering, and sanitary matters are improving. 
Agricultural improvements, the repair of roads, the building of a hospital and 
aqueduct, are all forthcoming. And every one of these is the result of the untiring 
efforts of Matakichi Tamura. 

But the administration- of Inatori Village is not wholly to be ascribed to 
Matakichi Tamura alone. There is a philanthropist in the village, who is a big 
landlord. He is rich enough to devote his life to social and political relief and 
improvement. Police, legal, and prison matters owe much to this man's efforts and 
generosity. And concerning agriculture, the veteran farmer, another Tamura, who 
has done not a little for the present prosperity of the village, must be especially 
mentioned. As to education, there is the school-master, who with single- 
heartedness has devoted himself to the education of the village for these twenty 
years. Almost every child goes to school. The people of the whole village are 
enlightened and intelligent. They are remarkable for their good manners. The 
spiritual health of the community is not the only thing cared for, for the physical 
health is also looked after. Goro Nishiyama is the hospital master, and he is 
uncommonly skilful and faithful in his duty. The sanitary conditions of the village 
have nothing to be criticised. Local diseases have died away. The village council, 
deeply thankful for his efforts, unanimously voted to present the hospital building 
and all its appendages to this doctor as his well-earned reward. The doctor's 
faithfulness and the villagers' good deeds are both worth mentioning. 

Formerly this village was numbered among the poorest villages of the province 
of Izu, the taxes being seldom paid punctually. But at present this same village 
has changed and is counted among the three model villages in the whole country, 
and this has been accomplished by the utilization of natural resources through the 
efforts of the pioneer men of the village. 

3. Oide Village, Natori County, Miyagi Prefecture. — Finally, we mention 
Oide Village, in Natori County, in Miyagi Prefecture. Though natural resources 
like those of Inatori are wanting, and co-operation like that of Minamoto Village is 
not forthcoming, yet, mainly through the efforts of the village master, Oide Village 
has won the laurel of being a model village. It was originally a poor, insignificant 
village. But since the present village master has come into his office, he has done 
and is doing his utmost for its welfare. The name of the master is Shiroemon 
Nagao, and he loves his villagers as a father does his children. If a stranger 
comes to the village office, he will see a rude-looking farmer. If the stranger asks 
him whether the village master is in, that farmer will answer : " I am the village 
master." This shows what sort of a man he is. In conversing with him, the 
stranger will be further surprised to find that what he says about the village 
administration is correct, and that his well-developed common-sense has led to 
many excellent plans and schemes for the village. He is a man of patience and 
self-respect, and devotes himself wholly to the good of the village. Hence no 
wonder that bis administration is successful. As his co-operator we find the village 
school-master, Hidefuku Moniwa. For the last thirty years this man has been the 
school-master of the village. He is so ardent in his work that, if any of his pupils 
are absent from school, he himself on his way from school visits the home of the 
absent pupil and inquires the reason of his absence, and warns the pupil and his 
parents against idleness. The result is that the percentage of the school attend- 
ance of the village is much more favorable than that of other villages. Except the 
blind and deaf mutes, there is almost no child that does not go to school. 

Not only in education, but also in sanitary, engineering, and industrial matters, 
arrangements are all satisfactorily made. Among these, industry is regarded as 
specially important, and the idea that industry is the source of prosperity per- 
meates the mind of the villagers. They mean to co-operate and neglect no available 
resource. The extension of the arable land, improvements in the cultivation of 
rice and barley, and the use of horses in cultivation, are all encouraged and 
practiced. The cultivation of mulberries is also encouraged, and efforts are being 
made to develop the raising of silk-worms and the production of silk. And extra 
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work is also encouraged. As a rule, every villager is to make two pairs of straw 
sandals every night before he goes to bed. Since the outbreak of the present war, 
the number has been increased to three pairs instead of two. After ten years, the 
result of this co-operative work will amount to a profit of 40,000 yen. A part of 
this money has already been contributed toward the war fund. And, moreover, to 
make the independence and self-government of the village firm and secure, the 
villagers are zealously striving to lay up a village fund. The profit from this 
source does not amount to much at present, and yet it is hoped that the time will 
not be very far distant when all the ordinary expenses of the village will be 
defrayed from the interest of this village fund alone. — A statement prepared in 
the Japanese Home Office; The Japan Times, December 24, 1904. 

The Social Life. — All men working at their various tasks continually lend 
one another help and co-operation without suspecting oftentimes that they are in 
association. This intricate and spontaneous co-operation we speak of as the social 
life. But it is not a single group to which all the activities of any man are 
related; in his pleasure, in his education, in his business, in his religion, he is 
participating in the life of many groups. In each of these there are systems of 
ideas which gradually occupy and dominate the mind. But these ideas are not 
always at peace; inner conflicts and contradictions occur, and the resulting con- 
duct on the part of the individual is a most bewildering complex product. Hence 
the difficulty of social science. 

While social life, viewed in the large, seems extremely varied, yet, due to the 
social law of division of labor, continual repetition rules in the life of the indi- 
vidual. Indeed, social life is distinguished by an intimate union of component 
elements, each concerned with a unique work, yet all profiting through a reci- 
procity of exchange of the products of each. Society thus viewed in its aspects of 
interdependence may be described correctly as an organism, but it is important to 
add, an organism of ideas. 

But it is not sufficient to perceive the repetitious round of actions by which 
individuals co-operate unconsciously in the life of society, as an organ concurs in 
the general life of the body of which it is a part. It is necessary that there 
should be something common to all minds, and to all wills, and which should serve 
as a point of junction. It is true that we yield more or less blindly to certain 
great currents of opinion, or habits of thought common to society ; but individual 
works powerfully upon individual as an agent of suggestion, a model for imita- 
tion as well. This factor of individuality is not to be slighted : Why is it that one 
suggestion is rejected and another followed, one social current of ideas accepted, 
and another made the object of at least inner protest? Here and there new ideas, 
revolutions of opinion, present themselves ; these must be accounted for. In a 
similar way it is important to remember that identical thoughts, as a matter of 
fact, do not exist in two consciousnesses ; every mind has its own peculiar fashion 
of understanding, it may be a scientific formula, or, much more frequently, an 
affirmation bearing upon practical affairs. 

We have already seen the co-ordinative unity of society. This unity can be 
nothing else than a unity of ends of which different individuals performing differ- 
ent tasks may have a common consciousness. The better these ends are perceived, 
and the better it is understood that other individuals have assigned themselves the 
same objects of effort, the greater will be the social co-ordination effected. Social 
life implies, then, a multiplicity of individual existences, and a unity of directions 
imparted to these existences, because all the individuals recognize in themselves 
a common tendency, a common desire for the realization of a common end. It is 
interesting to trace the transformations that occur in the ruling ends of nations or 
lesser social groups, and especially the judgment of the value of individual tasks 
according to the standard of the prevailing social end. Thus a period of great 
wars exalt the military type of hero, while the predominance of industrial ends 
serves to enhance the value set upon the work of the director of industry. 

As we see it today, social life is above all a national life ; it is true at the 
same time that international relations are multiplying on every hand, and are 
increasing in intensity and variety in the life of each nation. But while the social 
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life is essentially a national life, it is very important to keep clear the distinction 
between the social and the political. The sphere of the political includes such 
matters as forms of government, and the conditions under which men have formed 
this or that governmental institution, while sociology may be concerned with such 
things as the material, social, economic, and intellectual conditions of life. 

In order to comprehend the true nature of the social life, it is not enough to 
consider it at a single given epoch. The sociologist should study each epoch, fol- 
lowing its ideas, its tendencies, and its needs ; he should trace similar modes of 
activity through different civilizations, back from bewildering complexities to 
simpler beginnings ; thus will become evident " the gradual and continuous influ- 
ence of generations one upon another." Not only such phenomena of society as 
political and religious movements, moral reforms, and industrial revolutions are to 
be accounted for, but, on the other hand, the conserving, immobilizing forces, such 
as instincts, habits, customs, institutions, must be given due importance. 

In an attempt to understand society, every significant aspect of its life must 
be weighed ; the unconscious or the subconscious no less than the deliberate, the 
moral no less than the cognitive, the life of the crowd no less than the doings of 
the great. As M. G. Tarde has well said : " Having to reform and remold itself 
deliberately, society is seeking to understand itself." In this article no attempt 
has been made to do more than make an analysis of social life. — Jules Delvaille, 
" La vie sociale," Revue philosophique, December, 1904. E. B. W. 

The Spread of the Poles in Prussia. — The latest volume of Prussian sta- 
tistics, a review of the development of Prussian population from 1875 to 1900, 
furnishes significant figures regarding the spread of non-German population in 
Prussia. 

For obvious reasons, the foreign elements in the great cities are of less 
absorbing interest than those dwelling in closed circles in the country. If one 
compares the figures for 1858 with those for 1900, one sees that the number of 
Danes has fallen from 6.55 to 1,000 of the total population of Prussia to 3.97, and 
of Lithuanians from 6.40 to 3.08. But with the Poles it is quite different ; their 
relative number has remained unchanged at about 95 per 1,000. In their native 
province of Posen their numbers rose from 59.8 per 100 in 1890 to 61.3 in 1900; 
in Silesia, from 23 to 23.6. Through Polish migration into the province of West- 
phalia the Polish population increased from 1 per cent, in 1890 to 2.g per cent, in 
1900 ; in Rhineland, from 0.1 to 0.4 ; and in Hanover, from 0.2 to 0.4. 

The more strongly the Poles are represented in the separate districts the 
more, in general, does the birth-rate rise. While the average of births for 
Prussia for 1875-1900 is 39.16, in those districts of the four eastern provinces of 
Prussia which have a predominantly Polish population the figure rises to 46.8, 
while in those districts where a non-Polish population predominates it falls to 36.9. 

When one considers the excess of births over deaths, it becomes apparent that 
the districts with a high birth-rate coincide roughly with those having a high 
excess of births, although infant mortality in the Polish districts is also high. 
While the average excess of births for Prussia is 17.6 for 1 896-1 900, that in the 
Polish districts ranges from 21 to 34. Also in the coal-mining districts of 
Rhenish-Westphalia, where the Poles are strongly represented among the miners, 
the excess runs high above the average. In these latter districts the Poles are 
forming almost closed settlements. — " Die Ausbreitung der Polen in Preussen," 
Archiv fur Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, November-December, 1904. 

E. B. W. 

Marriage Relations in India. — Two sets of influences affect the institution 
of marriage among the people of India ; one tending to restrict, and the other to 
enlarge, its sphere. In the first group of restrictive influences are to be mentioned 
first of all endogamy, which forbids members of a given social group to marry 
outside of that group. In India endogamous groups are not only ethnic, but 
linguistic, occupational, and sectarian. Exogamy, which is also very common in 
India, acts as a further obstacle to unrestricted marriage, while the prohibition of 
a woman's marrying a man of a lower social caste than her own is a still further 
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hindrance. In this same category belongs the prohibition of the remarriage of 
widows which is in force in most parts of the empire. An opposite influence upon 
the frequency of marriages is exerted by the institution of child-marriage, and by 
polygamy and polyandry. 

An examination of the General Report of the Census of India, 1901, reveals the 
striking fact that the proportion of married persons to the total population is a 
much greater one in India than in European countries. Religious conditions go a 
long way toward explaining this circumstance, for among the 207,000,000 Hindoos 
of the empire, marriage is a religious sacrament whose omission entails lasting 
disgrace. 

While in England only about a third of the total population is married, we find 
that in India 45.5 per cent, of all males and 47.6 per cent, of all females are mar- 
ried. Of the Hindoos a much smaller number are unmarried, and there are many 
more widows than among the adherents of other religions. The Buddhists show 
the smallest proportion of married persons, and the Christians stand second. 

Of those social conditions which influence the frequency of marriage in an 
especial degree, child-marriage is to be mentioned in the first rank. This custom, 
which can in no sense be regarded as a normal product of social evolution, has 
taken firm root among the lower strata of the population, although among these it 
seems to be in imitation of the social customs of the higher castes. 

There are two kinds of child-marriages to be distinguished. In the first sort, 
after the betrothal has taken place, the bride returns to her father's house, where 
she remains from three to eleven years before taking up her abode with her hus- 
band. Such is the common practice in northern India, and in these districts the 
population shows no signs of degeneration ; indeed, this is the principal recruiting 
ground for the Indian army. 

Conditions are quite different in the lowlands, especially in the plains of the 
Ganges ; here the bride returns to her father's house only for the period of a week 
after the wedding ceremony. Unfortunately, this custom of early entrance into 
actual marriage seems to have been spreading. The effect is an unmistakable 
degeneration of the population of the provinces where the custom prevails. 

Among the Hindoos, out of every 1,000 girls from ten to fifteen years of age 
there were only 511 unmarried, and of those fifteen to twenty years of age only 141. 
Among the Buddhists child-marriages are most rare ; especially in Burma, where 
this class forms a great majority, it is almost unknown. The very high percentage 
of widows in the districts where child-marriages are most common is accounted 
for by the fact that the husbands are ordinarily considerably older than the wives. 
Polygamy is not widely practiced in India; this is apparent in the fact that 
for every 1,000 married men there are only 1,011 married women. Among the 
Hindoos the figures fall to 1,008 married women to 1,000 married men ; among the 
Buddhists, 1,007 '< while among the fetich-worshiping or animistic tribes it rises to 
1,034 to 1,000. 

In India there are two forms of polyandry practiced. According to the first, a 
woman is united to two or more men who are not necessarily related. The descent 
is traced on the maternal side. The other form is the fraternal, in which case a 
woman is simultaneously the wife of several brothers, and the children are mem- 
bers of the father's clan, and inheritance takes place in the male line. Matriarchal 
polyandry is today confined to the Todas of Nilgiri, the Najars, and some of the 
inhabitants of the Malabar coast. Fraternal polyandry is still more or less common 
among the Himalaya tribes from Kashmir to eastern Assam, and in a few other 
districts. — H. Fehlinger, " Indische Ehwerhaltnisse," Zeitschrift filr Socialwis- 
senschaft, November, 1904. E. B. W. 

The Ethics of Gambling. — Gambling is the determination of the ownership 
of property by appeal to chance. It may be described as " pure " or " mixed," 
according as the determining power of chance is or is not blended with other 
powers. A certain element of skill and knowledge enters into most games of 
chance, but where genuine " tips " are given the operation is fraudulent ; all 
gamesters denounce betting on " certainties." When the result is controlled by 
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manipulations, by fraud or force, the case is not one of pure gambling, but rather 
of cheating. 

In normal societies there is a rational system governing the possession of 
property. This system involves, on the one side, a certainty of consumption of 
product, or a part of product, by those whose labor has brought that product into 
being. On the psychical side such ownership serves as a stimulus to the under- 
taking of difficult or painful productive tasks. But even a bad system under which 
consumption does not follow production with full or reasonable certainty is better 
than no system at all. Gambling involves the denial of all system in the appoint- 
ment of property : it plunges the mind into a world of anarchy, where things come 
upon one, and pass from one miraculously, where the organized rejection of all 
reason is an essential factor. Thus gambling exhibits a deliberate reversion to a 
primitive mental attitude, with its barbarous superstitions and its strong, untamed, 
emotional excitement. It is fair to adduce the belief in " luck " as an important 
testimony to the derationalizing influences of gambling. 

High degrees of cunning, memory, and judgment, as well as determination and 
self-command, are often found among certain classes of gamblers ; but it is signifi- 
cant that these qualities are useful only in proportion as the game is not pure 
gambling. 

In thus exposing the irrationality of gambling, both as a mode of transferring 
property and as a mental occupation, I have implicitly exposed its immorality also. 
Its repudiation of equitable order involves at once an intellectual and a moral 
descent to a lower plane of thought and feeling. 

The conditions which foster the gambling instinct are not difficult of discovery. 
The dull, prolonged monotony of uninteresting drudgery which constitutes the 
normal work-a-day life of large masses of people drives them to sensational 
reactions which are crude and violent. The instinctive zest in the unexpected, the 
hazardous, and the disorderly must find satisfaction somewhere. Even a moral 
order imposed in the public interest, if too uniform and rigorous, will arouse, not 
merely in bad but in good natures, reactions toward lawlessness. If the monot- 
ony of toil drives large numbers of workers to such violent sensational relief in 
gambling, the ennui of idleness prompts the leisured classes to the same abuse. 

Regarded as a mode of transfer of property, gambling involves a union of 
several anti-social desires. For a willingness to accept the unearned, facile gains 
of gambling quickens the latent instinct of avarice, and invites infatuated self- 
absorption and a callous indifference to the misfortunes of others. 

The part which alcohol plays in gambling is naturally a rather large one, for 
while the professional " mixed " gambler is under the necessity of keeping his 
head clear in order to retain his cunning, the non-professional finds in alcoholic 
drinks just the stimulus which is usually necessary to induce that instability of 
judgment and disregard of the future which are conditions of gambling. The fact 
that cheating is inseparably associated with most actual modes of gambling serves 
to loosen general morality, and in particular to sap the rationale of property. 

Since professional gambling involves some use of superior knowledge, trickery, 
or force, which in its effect on the " chances " amounts to " loading " the dice, the 
non-professional gambler finds himself a loser in the long run, and these losses 
are, in fact, a fruitful cause of crime among clerks who have the handling of sums 
of money not their own. But, living in an atmosphere where secret speculation 
with other people's money is so rife, it is easy to understand how the employee sets 
about justifying himself for " borrowing " the firm's money. 

Every step which places the attainment of property upon a sane, rational basis, 
associating it with proportionate personal productive effort; every step which 
enables men and women to find orderly interests in work and leisure by gaining 
opportunities to express themselves in art or play under conditions which stimulate 
new human wants and supply means of satisfying them, will make for the destruc- 
tion of gambling. — John A. Hobson, in International Journal of Ethics, January, 
1905. E. B. W. 



